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REG. u.s. PAT.OFF 


Base Your Season’s Work 
on 


ORCHARD BRAND 
Quality 
in Spray and Dust Materials 
including 


Dritomic Sulphur 
Apple Dritomic Sulphur 
Calcium Arsenate 
Arsenite of Zinc 
Nicotine Sulphate 40% 

Paradichlorobenzene 
Bordeaux Dust 
Sulphur Dusts 

etc., etc. 





Orcuarp Brann Arsenical for 
Codling Moth Control 


For those growers who have been unsuccessful in establishing 
effective control of codling moth, General Chemical Company 
has developed an ARSENICAL POISON PLUS. This product 
“Astringent Lead” has been field tested over a wide range of 
country, under varied climatic conditions, and in the hands of 
varied operators. 
IT HAS DEMONSTRATED A CONSISTENT SUPERIOR- 
ITY OF FROM 15% TO 30% OVER STANDARD “LEADS” 
AND 40% OVER THE MOST PROMISING “LEAD” SUB- 
STITUTES. 
The new “Astringent Lead” costs the grower no more than the 
standard product. It is used in identically the same manner, 
with the same dosages, and same compatibility, as the standard 
lead arsenates. Wherever you have used “lead” on pome 
fruits, you can use the more effective new Orchard Brand 
product. 
INVESTIGATE! We have reproduced in the descriptive 
folder, a graphic analysis of the comparative results with 
“Astringent Lead” and standard “Lead” in six principal apple 
growing centers. YOU WILL WANT TO SEE BY JUST 
HOW MUCH THE NEW PRODUCT EXCELLED, and 
where. 
We want every apple grower to know about this new “lead 
and to sa a per ey wt its mg ee by using aaa Fre 
it on part of his orchard at least. Clip the coupon! Peis crops” 
FOR 1933 THE COMPANY OFFERS YOU 
THE CHOICE OF STANDARD ORCHARD 


BRAND ARSENATE OF LEAD OR THE 
NEW “ASTRINGENT LEAD” 


”? 
’ 






GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

40 Rector Street, New York 

Providence, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Montezuma (Ga.), Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


SEND ME YOUR FOLDER “ASTRINGENT LEAD” 
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EDITORIAL 


THE EMASCULATION, by presidential order, of the Federal 
Farm Board arouses neither surprise nor regret among fruit grow- 
ers. At its inception the fruit industry was outspokenly skeptical 
of the value either of the board or of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act under which the board was set up. 

The fruit industry has for many years been served by great com- 
petitive distributing organizations that have earned the confidence 
of the growers whose products they market. These organizations 
have grown normally, spreading from one to another center of 
production and into all consuming centers. This growth has been 
natural, each forward step carefully considered in the light of 
years of previous experience in marketing fruit. 

The successful fruit co-operatives were likewise the product of 
time, experience, growth, elimination and consolidation. The mar- 
keting organizations, both corporate and co-operative, grew as 
carefully tended trees. Branches were directed here and there as 
needed for balanced production. Undesirable wood was promptly 
removed. The structures grew in strength, stature and usefulness, 
seasoned by the passing years. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act sought to substitute legislative 
fiat for natural growth. It could have as easily created a tree. 

While AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER alone among the producer pub- 
lications in the farm field neither endorsed nor approved the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, it has not been unappreciative of the high 
type of.men on the Federal Farm Board who have administered 
the Act during these trying years. Alexander Legge was a tower 
of strength. Charles C. Teague, with long experience in co-opera- 
tive marketing, gave the best that was in him to the vain endeavor 
of creating a chain of national marketing units. 

But best beloved and respected of all, perhaps, especially by the 
deciduous fruit producers, was Charles S. Wilson, nominally rep- 
resentative of the fruit and vegetable producers, but actually the 
spokesman of that great class of American citizenry whose main 
objective is the maintenance and education of an American family 
on American standards, and who operate farms, large or small, to 
provide the wherewithal. 

It will be a loss all around if the Administration setup for farm 
credit does not avail itself of the level-headed common sense of 
Professor Wilson. 


ON APRIL SEVENTH a competitor will enter the retail mar- 
kets of the country, a competitor for the consumers’ nickels, dimes 
and dollars—a competitor which, in all its history, has ’ shown 
respect neither for decency nor law. 

For the very reason that the beer traffic was otherwise uncon- 
trollable, thirteen years ago it was outlawed. But memories are 
short. The ban is to be lifted, the outlaw welcomed home to prey 
again on legitimate industry. 

If fruit growers will carefully observe what happens to the de- 
mand for fruit in the month following the return of beer they may 
be inspired to. get out and work, as for their lives, against the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 























“SAMPLING” INCREASES 
ROADSTAND SALES 


By JACK L. BAKER 


Goop HIGHWAYS and increasing tourist travel have been 
the means of many farmers disposing of all kinds of home- 
grown products at roadside stands erected near their homes. 

On a trip across several southern States the writer stopped 
at many farmers’ stands along the highways, and all were doing 
a good business, as developed in conversation. In fact I found 
many improved stands where roadside selling is highly devel- 
oped, and some few that even ship their products to practically 
every State in the Union. 

“Yes, my roadside stand is paying me well,” said W. J. Eddel- 
man, a Parker county farmer who operates a watermelon and 
fruit stand near Weatherford, Texas. “I sell watermelons, 
grapes, eggs, country butter and even buttermilk and cream, 
peaches, plums and pecans, mostly direct to the consumer. But 
many tourists buy such products as eggs, grapes, pecans and 
other nuts from me and have me ship them ‘back home’ to 
their friends. Often a tourist will want some special kind of 
nuts and fruit for some special occasion or party to be given 
‘back home’ on a certain date, and in this case I ship by parcel 
post so they will arrive a day or two ahead of the date specified 
by the purchaser, depending upon the product. These I sell by 
‘sample,’ and I guarantee everything to arrive in as fresh con- 
dition as my samples are. I always give full measure, often 
putting in some samples of some other product I have for sale 
with a small printed card stating the price of each product, offer- 
ing to ship c. o. d. with a guarantee that counts. This method 
often brings me lots of repeat orders, so much, in fact, that I 
am often compelled to buy additional fruits from my neighbors 
to fill the bill. I get more for my stuff selling it direct to these 
folks than I could get by selling it to the dealers.” 

From what I learned from operators of roadside stands many 
city folks like to buy direct from producers and will drive long 
distances to get what they believe has the flavor and freshness 
of country products, and which are sold direct to the consumer. 
“T have several city buyers who have been on my list for over 
two years,” said Mrs. Hattie Holden, who operates a stand not 
far from Meridian, Miss. “TI sell a lot of fruit by sample, that 
is, I allow the buyer to first taste the flavor and freshness, often 
giving him several samples of different fruits, and I find that 


four out of five will buy, oftentimes several different kinds of 
fruits. The sales that I make from these samples more than 
pay for the little effort on my part. I have a satisfied customer 
that tells his friends, and it is this mouth-to-mouth, free adver- 
tising that has more than doubled my business. 

“As an example of what a free sample will do, a tourist and 
his family came by here a few months ago and stopped for a 
drink for his two children. After giving them some ice water 
I gave each of the two children a plum, and a small bunch of 
grapes, and the mother and father a peach each, all of which 
would not have brought me over seven or eight cents. As a 
result, I sold them 25 cents’ worth of plums, 20 cents for grapes, 


30 cents for peaches, a half gallon of sweet milk, one pound of. 


butter and one dozen eggs. They were going to visit their 
married daughter, who lives in town. Two days later they re- 
turned ‘homeward bound’ and bought $1.60 worth, and I have 
since sold them several orders by mail.” 

C. F. Huskin, who operates a stand on Nugent route, near 
Abilene, Taylor county, Texas, believes in selling by samples, as 
he believes in farm co-operation. Last season, he states, he sold 
over $300 worth of farm products, both for himself and his 
neighbors, on commission basis. And most of this, he says, 
he would not have sold if he hadn’t first “tempted” the buyer 
with a sample. He guarantees his fruit to be uniformly free 
from worms or other insect damage and the taste to be highly 
pleasing and the pulp juicy. Instead of “holding up” the con- 
sumer, Mr. Huskin is very reasonable, free with his samples and 
gives full measure. He states that this method pulls him buyers 
from many miles around. 

It is to be wondered that more of this “tempting with a sam- 
ple” is not done, especially on the main traveled highways, where 
thousands of cars pass back and forth daily. Mr. Huskin told 
me frankly that he had several buyers who said they passed 
up several stands, preferring to buy from him for no other rea- 
son than that stated above. 

W. C. Walls, who operates a stand near Greenville, Hunt 
county, Texas, on the Sulphur Springs and Greenville highway, 
has gone out of the way to provide comfort for his customers. 
Near his stand he has placed several seats (To Page 14) 
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THE 
STRAWBERRY 
OUTLOOK 


PRELIMINARY estimates  indi- 
cate that the 1933 commercial 
strawberry acreage for picking will 
be comparatively large for the 
United States as a whole. It will be 
5 per cent greater than the 1932 
acreage and only 1 per cent less than 
the record acreage of 1928. Plant- 
ings have been increased to some 
extent over 1932 in the second early 
and intermediate States; no appre- 
ciable changes in acreage have been 
made in the early and late groups of 
States; a slight reduction of acreage has been made in the Pa- 
cific Coast and Mountain States. 

For the country as a whole, the 1932 commercial strawberry 
acreage was above average and, with one exception (1931), the 
yield per acre exceeded that of any other year since 1926. With 
both yield and acreage above average, the 1932 crop was the 
largest on record. With production high, with the quality of 
southern berries generally poor, and with the buying power of 
consumers low, average prices for the country as a whole in 
1932 were much lower than for any of the previous 15 years 
and 44 per cent below the average price for the 5-year period, 
1927-1931. 

Based on average yield per acre of the last five seasons, 1928- 
1932, the indicated acreage for 1933 would produce a crop almost 
as large as that of 1932. If 
weather and growing conditions 









about 33 per cent less than the prices of the previous year 
(1931). The low price, and a low yield per acre which was 28 
per cent less than the exceptionally good yield of 1931, resulted 
in a farm value for the 1932 crop that was little more than one- 
half of the value of the 1931 crop. The 1933 strawberry-ship- 
ping season has opened in Florida, with prices slightly lower 
than in 1932, although shipments are lighter. 

In the second-early States of Arkansas, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, owing largely to 
increased plantings in Tennessee and Arkansas, the 1933 acre- 
age for harvest is expected to be about 15 per cent larger than 
the 1932 harvested acreage but substantially below the large 
acreages of 1924, 1928, and 1929. The indicated acreage for 
harvest in Arkansas shows an increase of 4,100 acres; in Ten- 

nessee, 3,000 acres; and in Virginia, 650 acres. A de- 
crease of 1,000 acres is indicated for North Carolina. 





are more nearly normal, how- 
ever, an improvement in quality 
of the crop may be expected, 
resulting in a more favorable 
marketing situation. The gen- 
erally poor quality and condi- 
tion of the berries in the spring 
of 1932, after the mild winter 
and severe March freezes, were 
an important factor in the low 
prices received. 

In the early-shipping States 
of Florida, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Texas, prelim- 
inary reports indicate 46,400 
acres for picking in 1933. This 
is about the same as the peak 
acreage of 1932. In these early 


States acreage expansion has - 


been especially marked since 
1919, having increased from 
7,090 acres in 1919 to 46,560 
acres in 1932. Much of this in- 
crease occurred prior to 1923, 
but from 1923 to 1932 the acre- 


With both yield and acreage above 
average, the 1932 strawberry crop 
was the largest on record. Based 
on average yield per acre of the 
last five seasons, the indicated 
average for 1933 would produce 
a crop almost as large as that of 
1932. If weather and growing 
conditions are more nearly normal, 
an improvement in the quality of 
the crop may be expected, result- 
ing in a more favorable marketing 
situation. The 1933 strawberry- 
shipping season has opened in 
Florida with prices slightly lower 
than in 1932, although shipments 
are lighter. 


Although the 1932 harvested acreage in these sec- 
ond-early States was almost 50 per cent greater than 
the small 1931 acreage, yields were lower in 1932 and 
production was only about 22 per cent greater than 
the 1931 production. Partly because of poor quality 
of berries, prices to growers in 1932 were the lowest 
in years and about 35 per cent lower than the 1931 
prices. 

In the intermediate States of Missouri, Kansas, IIli- 
nois, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Delaware, Maryland, and 
New Jersey, preliminary estimates for 1933 show an 
increase of about 10 per cent in the strawberry acre- 
age above that of 1932. Acreage for picking in these 
States reached a peak of 64,040 acres in 1927 and 
then declined to 33,690 acres in 1931. Since then it 
has been increasing, and the 1933 acreage for harvest 
is estimated at 50,800 acres. Increases in acreages 
over those of 1932 are most pronounced in Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Illinois. The Missouri acreage is 
slightly below that of 1932. 

The 1932 acreage for harvest in the intermediate 
States as a whole was about 37 per cent larger than 
that of 1931. With the largest average yield per acre 
since 1926, production in 1932 was about 85 per cent 
larger than the small crop of 1931. Prices to grow- 








age of the early States nearly doubled. The largest acreage in- 
crease from 1923 to 1932 occurred in Louisiana, and amounted 
to more than 15,000 acres. In this State the 1933 acreage for 
picking is 3,500 acres less than the acreage of 1932, a reduction 
of about 12 per cent. The Florida acreage reached a peak of 
9,100 acres in 1931, then declined to 8,100 acres in 1932 but 
has increased to 11,200 acres for 1933. 

Strawberry prices in these early-shipping States were fairly 
well maintained at relatively high levels until 1932, when, partly 
because of poor quality, they were the lowest on record, being 
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ers were the lowest in years. For the intermediate group of 
States as a whole, the 1932 price averaged 44 per cent less than 
the price of 1931. 

Indications regarding the prospective 1934 acreage are avail- 
able for only four States. In the States of Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, which grew 56 per cent of the com- 
bined acreage in the second early and intermediate States in 
1932, tentative indications on the acreage that growers in these 
States now expect to have for picking in 1934 point to a total 
planting substantially larger than the 1932 har- (To Page 14) 
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QUESTIONS AND COMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will be answered 


through this department if of general interest. 


For reply by mail enclose 3c 


stamped envelope (air mail 8c). Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 75 


Fertilizing Fruit Trees — 
Unfruitful Peach Trees 


1 would like your advice as to the quan- 
tity of nitrate of soda to be used around 
fruit trees ranging from three years old 
to 10 years. 

Also will you kindly advise what to do 
to peach trees that are eight years old to 
make them bear. They are covered with 
blossom every year but bear no fruit. 
They have been pruned and dug around 
every year.—J. F. D., Ohio. 


Younc TREES two or three years old 
generally require not more than one-half 
pound nitrate of soda or one-third pound 
of sulphate of ammonia. A fairly good rule 
for apple trees is one pound of nitrate of 
soda or the equivalent amount of ammonium 
sulphate for every two inches of trunk diam- 
eter. These figures give only a general idea 
of the amounts ordinarily used. The exact 
quantity to be applied to the soil in any spe- 
cial case must, of course, be determined by 
the grower on the basis of judgment and 
experience. 

For young trees three to five years of age, 
perhaps one pound of the nitrate would be 
sufficient ; while for trees 10 years of age, two 
pounds might be used with good results. 

It is possible that your eight-year-old 
peach trees have not borne fruit due to the 
presence of one or both of the following 
causes: 

1. Brown rot, a fungous disease, may have 
caused the dropping of the blossoms or young 
fruit soon after setting. 

2. The trees may be over-vegetative due 
to cultivation and fertilization, although this 
is not so likely to be true. 

It is suggested, therefore, that you spray 
the trees if possible just before blooming and 
immediately after the shucks fall, using dry- 
mix sulphur-lime and arsenate of lead or 
self-boiled lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead. 
It is also possible that two or three additional 
sprays at intervals of about two or three 
weeks may be required. 


Rabbit-Injured Trees 


{ have about 100 young apple trees 
about five years old. During a deep snow 
rabbits ate around a great many of these 
trees. {| thought | had them protected 
with poultry netting but the snow was 
so deep that they ate above that. I have 
heard that the bark can be grafted. If so, 
could you send me some information as 
to how to graft them, when to do this, 
etc.?—T. H. C., Illinois. 


W uere rabbits have gnawed the bark 
of the trunks practically all the way around 
but have not peeled it to the wood except in 
spots here and there, bridge grafting as a rule 
will not be needed. Trees so injured, how- 
ever, should receive at the earliest possible 
time after injury a coat of good grafting wax 
or an application of the commercial prepara- 
tion of paraffin known as parawax or some 
other similar preparation under another 
brand. When wounds are covered with 
grafting wax or paraffin, these substances ex- 
clude the air and prevent drying out of the 


West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


wounds. Moreover, where there is still some 
of the inner bark, consisting of the growing 
layer, in touch with the wood, wounds are 
likely to heal promptly. 

If the bark has been peeled or stripped 
down to the wood nearly all the way around 
the trunks of the trees, then bridge grafting 
must be resorted to to save the trees. 

The procedure of bridge grafting is as 
follows: 

1. Cut a slit just beneath the bark and 
slightly into the wood at opposite points at 
the edge of both the top and bottom of the 
girdle. This may be accomplished by push- 
ing a grafting knife upward beneath the bark 
and then downward beneath the bark. 


2. Select strong, vigorous scions of the 
current season’s growth. They should be a 
little longer than the girdle is wide. Both 
ends of the scions are whittled to a wedge 
shape, making the wedge about one and one- 
half inches long. 

3. Insert the base of the scion into the 
lower slit. 

‘4. With one hand holding the base of the 
scion in position, bend the scion until the 
upper end may be inserted in the upper slit. 
When both wedge-shaped ends of the scion 
have been inserted, the scion itself should be 
slightly arched. The spring in the arched 
scion will assist in holding it firmly in place. 


5. Small brads or tacks may be used to 
fasten the ends of the scion in place. 


6. Insert more scions at intervals of 1%4 to 
2 inches until the injury is covered or the tree 
has been surrounded, if completely girdled. 

Carefully wax the wounded tissue where 
the scions were inserted. Wax or paint may 
be used as a covering for the girdle. Rewax 
or paint as often as necessary to keep the cut 
surfaces and wounds covered. 


Soil Washing 


What is the best thing to plant in a 
river bottom to hold the soil? After |! 
get the soil as | want it, | want to put 
this land in alfalfa or corn. Would giant 
sunflowers do and are these easy to get 
rid of or will they scatter over the land? 
—M. E. C., New Mexico. 


Many GROWERS resort to the sowing 
of rye to hold soil that is likely to wash soon 
after it is plowed and worked up. It is gen- 
erally believed that rye or wheat, providing 
there is sufficient moisture in the soil to 
sprout the grain, will usually come up quicker 
and come more nearly holding the soil for a 
period of a year than nearly any other crops. 

Moreover, while the wheat or rye is grow- 
ing, it is possible that redtop, timothy, or 
even alfalfa or sweet clover may secure a 
foothold and be started sufficiently to con- 
tinue good growth after the wheat or rye is 
cut the following spring or summer. All the 
seeding and starting of the crop will depend 
upon moisture and soil conditions, not only 
at the time of sowing or planting, but later 
conditions will control in a large degree the 
growth and development that the crop makes. 

Giant sunflowers, it is believed, are not 
likely to give you as good results in general 
as the crops suggested, although for your 


conditions they might be tried on a more or 
less limited scale in order to note the results. 
It is not believed that the Giant sunflower 
seed will spread over the farm and become a 


pest. 
Strawberry Fertilization 


| would like some information about 
using fertilizer on strawberries. We have 
some berries on land that has been used 
for berry growing off and on for years. 

| am of the opinion that fertilizer ap- 
plied at the side of the rows after they 
have been barred off would be very help- 
ful. This is something that has never 
been practiced here, as everybody says 
that our land is adapted to berry grow- 
ing and that we do not need fertilizer. 
My opinion is that continual crops of 
berries will take the elements out of the 
soil that are needed for good crops. 

Any information you may offer on what 
kind of fertilizer to use and how to apply 
. will be very much appreciated.—R. W., 
owa. 


Ir IS true, as you suggest, that applications 
of commercial fertilizer to strawberry fields 
may prove profitable. However, without an 
actual trial and investigation, no one can be 
sure of this. 

It is possible that an application of a com- 

plete fertilizer containing an analysis as 4-8-4, 
4-12-4, or some similar combination might 
prove profitable if applied in the rows, well 
mixed with the soil at planting time, or as 
a side dressing during early cultivations. It 
is also possible that strawberry fields or 
patches at renewal time might also be 
profited by applications of such fertilizers 
used at the rate of 250 to 300 pounds per 
acre. . 
If more detailed information is desired, it 
is possible that your own agricultural experi- 
ment station at Ames might be able to serve 
you. 


Grape Vine Management 


| have ordered some two-year-old Hub- 
bard grape vines which I will receive this 
spring. But as | have never grown any 
before, | would like some information on 
how to manage these vines right through 
the summer and fall.—M. R., Wisconsin. 


Tue GRAPE VINES which you describe 
should be planted as soon as possible after ar- 
rival from the nursery. For best results it 
is essential that the first few shovelfuls of 
soil be packed well about the roots of the 
vines. The last shovelfuls may be left lying 
loose on the surface to prevent soil baking. 

In general, it is well to remove all the 
canes but the strongest and best shaped one. 
This should be cut back to two buds, making 
the cut about one and one-half to two inches 
above the second joint or node. 

Good cultivation should be _ practiced 
throughout the growing season and the shoots 
which arise should be tied up to a stake in 
order to facilitate cultivation and to cause 
the canes to grow straight. 

In the fall to prevent winter injury the 
canes may be laid flat on the ground and 
covered with soil to a depth of a foot or 
more. By digging a trench near the vine this 
may facilitate the covering of the vine with 
the earth. 


— 
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West Virgie Growers 
Marketing Better Fruit 


Tue REMARKABLE improvement that is 
being made by progressive West Virginia 
farmers in marketing their stock under U. S. 
grades is well illustrated by the reports of 
the past season’s inspection of fruits and 
vegetables. Reports to March 1 indicate 
slightly less than 2,800 cars of apples in- 
spected, of which more than 98 per cent were 
in grade as marked. This compares with 
previous years as follows: In 1931, 96 per 
cent of 4,812 cars were in grade; in 1930, 86 
per cent of 1,920 cars were in grade; in 1929, 
82 per cent of 2,912 cars were in grade; and 
in 1928, 75 per cent of 2,153 cars were in 
grade. 

In addition to the carload inspections of 
fruit last year, more than 10,000 pounds of 
cherries and more than 25 million pounds of 
apples were inspected for use in canneries 
in this State. This stock was all purchased 
upon the basis of Federal grades certified by 
Federal-State inspectors. 





Wenatchee Okanogan Co-op. 
Gets $300,000 F. B. Money 


Tue FEDERAL FARM BOARD has 
made a commitment for an effective mer- 
chandising loan of $300,000 to the Wenatchee- 
Okanogan Co-operative Federation of Wenat- 
chee, Wash. The money is to be used to 
furnish part of the capital of the Wenoka 
Agricultural Credit Corporation which has 
been established for the purpose of making 
production and marketing credit available to 
fruit growers who are direct members of the 
federation or members of local co-operatives 
affiliated with the marketing agency at 
Wenatchee. 

Before applying for a loan from the Farm 
Board, officials of the federation exhausted 
their efforts to establish the credit corpora- 
tion with local capital. Growers in the 
Wenatchee and Okanogan valleys are in im- 
mediate need of money for use in paying 
for materials and labor in caring for their 
orchards which are in danger of deteriora- 
tion if not pruned and sprayed regularly. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 carloads, or an 
average of about 2,500,000 boxes of apples 
and pears, are marketed each year by the 
Wenatchee-Okanogan Co-operative Federa- 
tion for 724 growers who are delivering fruit 
to its 13 affiliated local co-operatives. 





Strawberry Fertilization 


Resutts of experiments with strawberry 
fertilizers, recently made public by the North 
Carolina Experiment Station, are of unusual 
interest because of their bearing on the ques- 
tion of the comparative value of high-analysis 
fertilizers made with ammonium phosphate 
and of ordinary low-analysis fertilizers, and 
of the need for so-called rarer elements in 
connection with their use. 

The article said that the tests developed 
the fact that “the concentrated fertilizers 
(20-28-20 N-P-K) produced larger yields and 
slightly better quality than resulted from the 
use of low-analysis fertilizers.” They showed 
further that “there was a small increased 
yield from rare chemicals when used with 
the 5-7-5 fertilizer but their use with the con- 
centrated 20-28-20 did not increase yields.” 
The 20-28-20 fertilizer was made up of a 
mixture of ammonium phosphate, urea and 
potassium sulphate; the 5-7-5 of sodium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate, cottonseed meal 
and potassium sulphate. 
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Lf 
tm bushel of seed may cost $1.00 Hh p a 
and another bushel cost $1.50 5 AS 
. «but if twice as many plants sprout 
from the $1.50 grade it is the cheaper. 
The same truth about real value 
holds good in gasoline. Price signs on 
pumps say that Ethyl Gasoline costs 
more by the gallon... but you can’t 
measure power by the gallon... and 
it’s POWER you want when you stop 
at a gasoline pump. 
When you buy Ethyl you get the 
world’s highest quality motor fuel— 
at an additional cost that is less than 
the savings it makes in car upkeep 
and repairs by the year. y 
Ethyl Gasoline is tested all-round f 
quality gasoline PLUS Ethyl fluid. 
Inside the engine the Ethyl fluid 


controls gasoline; prevents harmful 
knock, overheating and power-waste. 
It makes every drop of gasoline de- 
liver MORE power—with less noise, 
vibration and engine wear-and-tear. 

Start tomorrow with Ethyl Gaso- 
line in your car, truck and tractor. 
See how much better it makes each 
engine run. 

Count the hours you save and the 
extra work you do. Then watch costs 
on gasoline, oil, repairs, and carbon 
removal and see the savings Ethyl 
makes, You'll know then what real 
value means in gasoline. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, New York City. 







Ga «GASOLINE 


© E, G, C, 1933 





Etbyl fluid contains lead 


NEXT TIME GET + ETHYL 
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THE 1933 CHERRY OUTLOOK 


Tue NUMBER of cherry trees now in or- 
chards in the 12 more important commercial 
cherry-producing States (New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Washington, 
Oregon, and California), is sufficient to main- 
tain the upward trend in production, which 
has been in evidence since 1924, for at least 
another five years, provided losses and 
abandonment of trees are no greater than 
would normally take place. During the 
period from 1920 to 1930 the total number 
of cherry trees increased about 17 per cent, 
from 8,076,000 to 9,402,000 trees. During 
the same period the number of farms re- 
porting cherry trees declined approximately 
one-third, indicating a concentration of trees 
into larger units, presumably on better lo- 
cations and to which better management 
practices could be more economically ap- 
plied. More than one-third of the total trees 
in orchards in 1930 were not then of bearing 
age. Plantings since 1930 have been com- 
paratively light. Owing to heavy plantings 
just prior to 1930, however, orchards were 
well stocked with young trees that will in- 
crease in bearing capacity for several years 
to come. 

In light of these facts and the lack of any 
indication of excessive abandonment or neg- 
lect during exceptionally low price years 1931 
and 1932, it appears that producers of both 
sweet and sour cherries must expect the av- 
erage production of cherries during the next 
five years to exceed the average for the past 
5-year period. Over a period of years bet- 
ter returns than in 1931 and 1932 are de- 
pendent primarily upon periodic short crops 
and improvement in the general economic 
conditions which may result in a better de- 
mand situation than prevailed during the 
past two years. 


Sour Cherries 


No separation of sweet and sour varieties 
is made in the census enumeration of trees 
nor in the estimates of production; however, 
surveys show that the majority of the 
cherry trees in the States east of the Rocky 
Mountains are of sour varieties. Sour vari- 
eties constitute about 95 per cent of the trees 
in Michigan and fully 87 per cent in New 
York. The majority of the trees in Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Montana, and Colo- 
rado are of sour varieties. 

In these seven States combined the total 
tree numbers have varied but little for the 
last 20 years but there have been notable 
changes in consist of the entire producing 
surface. In 1910 the average orchard con- 
tained, roughly, 14 trees; in 1920 about 16 
trees; in 1930 the number of trees in the 
average orchard rose to 26. 

Sour cherries are utilized, for the most 
part, for canning and cold pack. At the be- 
ginning of the 1932 packing season opera- 
tors were still carrying heavy stocks par- 
ticularly of cold-pack cherries from the large 
pack of 1930. Owing to the depressed busi- 
ness conditions, there was very little oppor- 
tunity to dispose of these old stocks and the 
1931 pack at profitable prices. As a result, 
some canners were reluctant to finance an- 
other large pack in 1932 despite the very low 
prices at which the large crop was moving. 
As a result, the 1932 season for red sour 
cherries slipped by with apparently the small- 
est pack in recent years. If the remaining 
old stocks and the light 1932 pack are cleaned 
up prior to the 1933 season, it is possible that 
the demand for red sours for canning and 
cold pack during the 1933 season will be 


somewhat improved over that of the 1932 
season. 


Sweet Cherries 


In the States producing the bulk of the 
sweet cherries the long-time production out- 
look is much the same as indicated for sour 
cherries. In 1930, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Utah, and Idaho had about 3,368,000 
cherry trees, which represented an increase of 
about 56 per cent over the number in 1920. 
Only about 62 per cent of the trees in or- 
chards in 1930 were then of bearing age, 
compared with 75 per cent of the 2,156,000 
trees reported in the census of 1920. Plant- 
ings since 1930 have been light in the western 
States but there is some indication that plant- 
ings of sweet cherries are being made in some 
eastern States within trucking distance of 
large cities and where retail sales can be 
made through roadside stands. With about 
38 per cent of the trees in orchards in 1930 
not of bearing age, and with but little aban- 
donment or neglect during the last two years, 
it would appear that, barring abandonment 
or unusual loss from weather and diseases, 
the trend of production during the next few 


New Strawberries and 


A DELICIOUS new garden and general 
market strawberry, the Dorsett; another 
equally good but sweeter and firmer, called 
the Fairfax, and a new purple raspberry 
superior for canning and preserving, which 
has been given the name of the Potomac 
purple, have been announced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The depart- 
ment, in co-operation with the Oregon State 
Agricultural College, also announces the 
Narcissa, a new strawberry for the Pacific 
Northwest. 

These new varieties, developed from crosses 
made at the department’s field plant sta- 
tion near Glenn Dale, Md., have been tested 
by the department for nearly 10 years. They 
are vigorous growing, productive, and re- 
sistant to the common diseases. The out- 
standing characteristic of the new berries, 
according to Dr. George M. Darrow and 
George F. Waldo, is the taste, technically 
known as dessert quality. 

Plants of these varieties can be obtained 
from nurserymen. The two eastern straw- 
berries, it is considered, are best suited to the 
latitude of Maryland and New Jersey. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES 


The Fairfax strawberry has been out- 
standing since 1926. Named after the county 
which includes Mount Vernon, home of 
George Washington, this outstanding bicen- 
tennial strawberry is bright red and fine 
appearing. It is high in dessert quality and 
is resistant to leaf spot and leaf scorch. It 
is much firmer than any other sort except 
the Redheart and will stand long distance 
shipping well, especially when grown under 
dry conditions. It thrives equally well in 
Maryland, and southern New Jersey and has 
succeeded in Oregon. It has a rich flavor and 
is normally sweet, but may become bitter 
when grown in excessively hot weather. 

The illustration on the front cover of this 
issue shows a pint of the new Fairfax straw- 
berries. These berries were grown on the test 
e804 of the W. F. Allen Company, of Mary- 
and. 

The Dorsett, named for P. H. Dorsett, re- 
cently retired veteran plant explorer of the 


years will continue upward. 

Although production in the principal 
sweet-cherry States was 53,752 tons in 1932, 
car-lot shipments amounted to but 2,067 cars 
which, even allowing for increased truck 
movement, was the smallest shipment for a 
similar sized crop since 1921, and the farm 
price in 1932 reached the lowest point since 
the beginning of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics price record in 1924. Under bet- 
ter business conditions in the consuming 
markets than prevailed in 1931 and 1932 it 
has been possible, therefore, in most years to 
market larger quantities of cherries at higher 
prices. 

Although the pack of sweet cherries in the 
three Pacific Coast States in 1932 of about 
423,000 cases of all sizes was nearly one- 
third larger than the 321,000 cases packed in 
1931, it amounted to only about 45 per cent 
of the large pack of 928,000 cases put up in 
1930. Stocks of canned Royal Anns and 
Black cherries in Washington and Oregon on 
December 27, 1932, were 22,141 cases of all 
sizes. This is about 7 per cent less than the 
stocks in December, 1931, and about 62 per 
cent less than the holdings in December, 
1930. 


Raspberry Announced 


department who has introduced thousands of 
new plants, is essentially a berry for home 
gardens and the general markets. It is 
vigorous, productive, and very high in des- 
sert quality, but it is a more tender berry 
than the Fairfax and probably will not stand 
long distance shipment as well as the Fairfax 
unless carefully handled. It comes from a 
cross of the Royal Sovereign and Howard 
No. 17 (Premier) but is firmer and better in 
quality than Howard 17. It is bright red, 
large, and juicy. It showed up, especially 
well in southern New Jersey in 1930 and has 
been outstanding in Maryland, Delaware, 
and New Jersey since then. 

The Potomac purple raspberry is hardier, 
more resistant to common disease, more pro- 
ductive, more vigorous, and better suited to 
canning and preserving than other purple 
raspberry varieties. It appears adapted to a 
wide range of climate and the department 
men declare it should be tested in any area 
where black, red, or purple raspberries are 
grown commercially. It has been tested in 
Maryland, New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Oregon and is one of the most firm-fruited 
varieties grown. It has succeeded in Oregon 
as well as in Maryland and is remarkably 
free from serious diseases both in the East 
and the Northwest. 

The Narcissa strawberry is named for 
Narcissa Whitman, wife of Marcus Whit- 
man, famed missionary and explorer of the 
Northwest. It is a berry for that region 
comparable to the Dorsett in the East. In 
the Northwest it is especially resistant to 
rots, but the leather rot fungus attacked it 
severely when it was grown at Glenn Dale, 
Md. It has exceptional dessert quality. 





A new chemical method of determining 
when pears in storage are likely to go “dead” 
and fail to ripen normally is being developed 
by fruit specialists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Neglect of Sprays 
Menace to Orchards 


ProcRESsIVE growers, who constitute 
the backbone of the fruit industry, know 
how to raise excellent fruit and are produc- 
ing apples unsurpassed in quality and ex- 
ternal finish. They for the most part need 
little outside help and face the future with 
confidence. However, under the stress of 
present economic conditions fruit growers 
here and there are abandoning the usual 
spray operations altogether or are spraying 
so indifferently that neglected orchards are 
rapidly becoming a menace to adjacent com- 
mercial plantings, said Prof. P. J. Parrott, 
of the New York State Experiment Station, 
in addressing members of the State horticul- 
tural society recently. 

Professor Parrott’s comments were based 
on observations made by himself and his 
associates during the 1932 season and covered 
all sections of the State. While conditions 
may be especially acute with respect to some 
one pest in a given region, a serious insect 
problem exists in all of the important fruit 
districts. 

“It is evident,” said Professor Parrott in 
discussing the attitude of the fruit grower 
toward the present market standards, “that 
until we can perfect our machinery of pro- 
duction we cannot adopt a satisfactory mar- 
keting program because the production of 
fruit that conforms to accepted standards 
is the cornerstone about which the structure 
of the fruit industry must be built. Right 
now we need to set a goal and plan a pro- 
gram by which we can best reach that goal. 
A program which does not reflect these 
points of view cannot be regarded as sensible 
or rational.” 





Ocean Transportation 
Interests Fruit Growers 


Wirn high cost of transportation a prin- 
cipal cost item in the marketing of Califor- 
nia perishable fruits, growers and shippers of 
California plan to make use of the increased 
refrigeration space to be available on the wa- 
terways next season. 

Four new ships are to be put into service 
by the Grace Lines between Pacific Coast 
ports and the Atlantic seaboard. These ships 
have a modern, flexible refrigeration system, 
designed to meet the needs of any perishable 
product. 

Last year citrus growers saved $153,000 
through the increased use of ocean transpor- 
tation from Los Angeles harbor, and with 
the establishment of the new service, an in- 
creased volume of fruit will go via water. 
Last year, the cost of placing California 
citrus fruits in markets of the country was 
over $45,000,000 for railroad, freight and re- 
frigeration. 





Eastern Growers Agree on 


Standard Apple Crate 


An APPLE crate 11 by 14 by 17% inches, 
with a net capacity of 2,645 cubic inches was 
agreed upon as being the most desirable con- 
tainer at a meeting of 25 representatives of 
fruit growers’ organizations in Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
eastern New York, held at Springfield, Mass., 
February 7. The crate agreed upon is to be 
known as the “Approved Eastern Apple 
Crate.” 
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Find Out Why 


TracTracTor Owners Come Back 
for MORE TracTracTors 


N A NEARBY TOWN there is a McCormick-Deering dealer who knows 
i the TracTracTor from end to end. If you will stop in at his store he 
will take you on an exploration trip over, under, and through the 
T-20...and when he has finished you will know why so many orchardists 
and vineyardists have turned to the McCormick-Deering TracTracTor 
for efficient, low-cost power. 


If you have operated crawlers in your orchards you know that easy 
accessibility and protection against wear are two very important points. 
TracTracTor designers have stepped out years ahead of the field in these 
two major matters. They have succeeded not only in keeping dust and 
other abrasives out but in keeping lubricants in. They have produced a 
unit which can be serviced on short notice, without wasting time or 
tying up equipment needlessly. 


, International Harvester—world’s largest tractor builder—presents the 

TracTracTor as the solution of your power problem. Ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer for details concerning equipment, ee and terms 
as well as the new liberal Crop Price Guaranty which applies to the 
TracTracTor and all McCormick-Deering farm machines. 


The McCormick-Deering TracTracTor is built in two sizes—Model T-20 
and Model T-40. Catalogs will be sent on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. £,F AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


TRACIRACIOR 


























MYERS engineers have studied 
every kind of spraying job and 
have designed spray pumps to handle 
every job right—quickly, thoroughly 
and at low cost. Write to Myers en- 
gineers. Let them recommend the 
right outfit for your job and explain 
the advantages of Myers equipment. 
Hand sprays, power rigs—a complete 
line, every unit absolutely dependable. 
Write for free Spray Pump Catalog 
and name of your nearest dealer. 
THE FP. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
152 Fourth Street Ashland, Ohio 
Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, 

Door Hangers 


“Pump Builders Since 1870” 
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WALSH Nee 
GARDEN 


TRACTOR 


AND POWER MOWER 

A Complete Gas-engine Machine for Gardeners Florists 
Nurseries, Suburbanites, Fruit Growers 

*, Poultrymen and Small Farmers, | Plows 

Harrows 

es, POWER FARMING Seeds 
Does away with hand hoeing .weed-| Cultivates 
ing & other back breaking tasks,| Mows May 
Runs Belt Machinery like Saws,L@nd Lawns 
Feed Mills. Pumps, etc. Built to walk ot ride. 




























New York, N. Y. 


CATALOG FREE 


‘ NEW LOW PRICE—PAYMENT PLAN 
X\ ® Special factory offer makes it easy 
’ —\ tml & to own a Walsh. Write today! 

NBEAYT. WALSH TRACTOR CO. 
7 N : ) \iq ‘Al 3358 Talmage Ave. 
ie, L 2 4, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE FRUIT SITUATION 


Late February found fruit and vegetable 
markets again abundantly supplied, follow- 
ing the temporary shortage of some prod- 
ucts caused by the extremely low tempera- 
tures earlier in the month. Combined ship- 
ments of some 25 leading products were av- 
eraging about 2,500 cars per day, or nearly 
the same as in 1932. The most active move- 
ment was reported in shipments of potatoes, 
oranges, apples, lettuce, cabbage, and onions. 

Prices strengthened considerably during 
the cold wave, but soon lost most of their 
gain after car-lot movement again increased. 
The general level of prices for fruits and 
vegetables was still below that of last sea- 
son. 

APPLES in commercial cold - storage 
houses at the opening of February totaled 
only 922,000 barrels, 10,091,000 boxes, and 
7,211,000 bushel baskets. Holdings were just 
about equal to the recent 5-year average for 
February and were 14 per cent lighter than 
last season. Stocks apparently will be well 
cleaned up by the end of the shipping season. 
The February reduction in freight rates from 
the Pacific Northwest resulted in a greatly 
increased movement from that region. Total 
output was averaging about 275 cars daily 
from all States but was lighter than a year 
ago. In spite of the relatively short sup- 
plies of eastern apples prices were still run- 
ning much below those of last season in the 
East, but the Northwest reported a price level 
more nearly like that of 1932. Bushel tubs 
of best 2!4-inch minimum fruit were re- 
turning mostly 70 cents to $1.10 f.o.b. west- 
ern New York points, with barrels at $1.85 
to $2.25 according to variety. Shippers in 
the State of Washington were receiving 
mostly 65 to 85 cents per box of Extra 
Fancy grade, medium to large-sized apples, 
with the f.o.b. market not showing any 
great strength. Prices in eastern jobbing 
markets were tending slightly upward during 
February. The February cold wave ap- 
parently caused some damage to the pros- 


pective apple crop in the Middle West, but 
total injury probably was not extensive. 

CITRUS FRUIT prices were fairly well 
sustained, except for a decline on lemons. 
Boxes of oranges from Florida and California 
were jobbing in several city markets around 
$2 to $3.75, with California lemons rang- 
ing $4 to $5.50 in the Middle West. Ship- 
ments of citrus fruit showed considerable 
fluctuation, but mid-February witnessed an 
average daily movement of nearly 300 cars 
of oranges, 100 cars of grapefruit, and 20 
cars of lemons, besides mixed shipments. 
Total output was running considerably short 
of last season’s corresponding volume. 

STRAWBERRIES in Florida escaped in- 
jury from the cold weather, and movement 
from that State had not only caught up with 
last year’s total to date but was exceeding 
the February output of 1932. A very large 
acreage was being harvested in Florida, and 
when daily shipments reached 40 or 50 car- 
loads the price to growers dropped to a low 
level of 4 to 6 cents per pint, with city job- 
bing sales also quite moderate in price. De- 
lay of the Louisiana berry crop until late 
March, as a result of low temperatures, was 
providing a wider outlet for the Florida 
fruit. Total acreage of strawberries for pick- 
ing in 1933 is increased about 5 per cent 
over the 1932 acreage, most of the gain be- 
ing in the second-early and interniediate 
States. 

PEACH buds in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas apparently suffered some damage from 
the freezing weather of early February, and 
greater injury likely occurred to the pros- 
pective peach crops in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, Tennessee, and Michigan. However, 
with the exception of a few States, there is 
not expected to be any real shortage of this 
fruit, if weather conditions continue favor- 
able—Paul Froehlich of Division of Fruits 
and Vegetables, in “The Agricultural Situa- 
tion.” 


Fertility Program Builds Pear Production 
By WM. L. TEUTSCH 


A SOIL fertility building program con- 
sistently followed enabled O. G. Morby, 
Ukiah, Calif., to increase the average yield 
of his 30-year old pear orchard from 58 tons 
annually to 140 tons. 

Back in 1917, Mr. Morby debated whether 
he should pull out his old pear orchard or 
attempt to improve it. A decrease in quan- 
tity as well as quality of fruit had marked the 
decline in production of the orchard. Severe 
pruning enabled the production of a small 
crop of marketable fruit but at questionable 
profit. 

At this juncture, C. S. Myszka, Mendocino 
county agent, was called into the picture. 
It was decided to improve rather than de- 
stroy what 30 years had required to grow. 
A soil building program was developed. 
Barley and vetch was adopted as a green 
manure crop and barnyard manure was used 
to bolster up the spots on which barley and 
vetch made poor growth. It required three 
years of this type of treatment before there 
was any marked improvement in the physi- 
cal condition of the soil and in the tree 


_ growth. 


Then results began to come fast. From 
an average yield of 8.4 tons per acre from 
1912 to 1916, the yield increased under the 
soil building treatment to an average of 20.5 
tons per acre for the three-year period, 1927 
to 1930. 


“This pear orchard when 30 years old was 
worn out and unprofitable and now when 
45 years old it is an outstanding orchard in 
Mendocino county,” Mr. Myszka says. With 
increased per acre yield has come lower cost 
of production per ton. The price of pears can 
go lower yet before this orchard stops paying 
interest, wages for labor and profit for man- 
agement. 





Cover Crop Aids Control 


of Citrus Insects 


A GOOD cover crop in the citrus grove not 
only adds humus to the soil, but it makes 
conditions more favorable for the many 
friendly fungi that prey upon insects, ex- 
plains J. R. Watson, entomologist with the 
Florida Experiment Station. 

Groves that have a good cover crop are 
likely to have less trouble from whitefly, 
scale insects, mealybugs, and especially rust- 
mites during the summer and early fall. 
There are fungous diseases that destroy each 
of these insects, and these fungi require a 
warm, humid atmosphere in which to de- 
velop. The cover crop shades the soil and 
prevents the sun from drying it, and reflect- 
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ing heat up into the trees, and also gives off 
moisture itself. 

The only harmful insect that the common 
cover crops harbor is what is called the 
pumpkin bug. It is likely to breed on cow- 
peas and to a lesser extent on beggarweed and 
velvet beans. Crotalaria is less liable to 
breed these bugs, but it does not die down 
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AERO CYANAMID 


SHOULD BE APPLIED TO FRUIT TREES 
EARLY THIS SPRING! 


until the citrus fruit is attractive to the in- 
sects. It can be safely grown if it is mowed 
just before it produces any pods. 
Crotalaria spectabilis is less likely to cause 
pumpkin bug damage than striata since the 
spectabilis pods ripen and die down over a 
+ shorter period. 
Mr. Watson advised against the mixing of 
a cover crop in a grove, since the mixture 
will furnish food and breeding quarters for 
the bugs over a longer period. They will 
start breeding in cowpeas and beggarweed 
in early summer and when these crops die 
down the bugs will move to the crotalaria. 





Aero Cyanamid, the outstanding nitrogen fertilizer for fruit trees, should 
be applied early this spring after the frost is largely out of the ground. 


The application should be made when the soil is moist, 4 to 6 weeks before 
the first buds open, and not later than two weeks before blooming. 


Aero Cyanamid is particularly useful in 
areas subject to spring droughts. 


Frequently, late applications of nitrogen fer- 
tilizers to fruit trees are not effective because 
of drought. The fact that Cyanamid may be 
applied very early in the spring, without 
danger of loss of its nitrogen by leaching, is 
therefore a distinct advantage. 


Applied early, the nitrogen of Aero Cyanamid 
becomes available and is delivered to the 
roots of the trees by the spring rains, where it is effectively used, even 
though there may be a drought later. 

Early Application of Cyanamid Gets the Operation Out of the Way 
Before the Time of Applying the Late Dormant and Scab Sprays 


Write for booklet *‘The Cyanamid Plan of Fertilizing Fruit’* 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Aero Cyanamid and Ammo-Phos 
535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Advise Increasing New 
York Raspberry Acreage 


Tue TIME is ripe for increasing the acre- 
age in raspberries in New York State to cap- 
ture the eastern market that is now being 
supplied with berries shipped from the Pacific 
Northwest, declare small fruit specialists at 
the State experiment station at Geneva. The 
planting of new and better varieties than 
those usually grown in New York, the control 
of raspberry diseases by the use of disease- 
free stock, and improved cultural practices 
will go a long way to put raspberry produc- 
tion on a profitable basis, say these special- 
“= ‘ h P ° h ON: * 

ommenting on the present situation, they — e ‘ 
say: “The acreage at present in raspberries 
in New York is about one-half that of Cyan mid IS sete EN plus LIME 
thirty years ago. This is not due to increases ; 
in surrounding States, for the acreage in these 
States has been reduced to about the same Few innovations in mechanical farm equip- “Are you positive,” demanded counsel, 
extent. Such a reduction in the acreage of | ment have created as much intense interest ‘that the prisoner is the man who stole your 
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this popular fruit seems surprising when one 
considers that the population in this area 
has increased by more than one-half and 
that marketing facilities have been greatly 
improved. Also, as evidence that the demand 
is not lacking, there have been shipments of 
red raspberries in recent years from the Pa- 
cific Northwest into eastern markets. 

“The cause of the decreased acreage in 
raspberries in New York is known. The 
raspberry, while not difficult to grow, gives 
widely varying yields and quality of fruit 
according to the variety, soil conditions, cul- 
tural methods, and the prevalence of diseases 
that decrease the vigor and yield. In more 
prosperous times it was easier to turn to 
other crops than to take the trouble to im- 
prove the methods of growing raspberries. 
Much of the present acreage is low yielding, 
yet returns a fair profit. If planted to better 
varieties, in soil made more suitable by the 
use of cover crops and small amounts of fer- 
tilizer, together with disease control, the in- 
creased yields and’ quality of fruit would in- 
sure larger profits. 

“The disease factor may be adequately 
handled by growing the Latham, a resistant 
variety, or the Newburgh, which escapes 
mosaic infection! The susceptible red vari- 
eties, such as June or Ontario and the black 
variety Cumberland, are recommended where 
the grower is willing to take the precaution 
of buying mosaic-free stock and planting it 
at a distance of several hundred feet from 
other raspberries both cultivated and wild.” 

Correspondence on individual problems in 
raspberry growing is invited by Dr. W. H. 
Rankin and Prof. G. L. Slate, small fruit 
specialists at the experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y. 


as the introduction of low pressure, pneumatic car?” 
tires for tractors, says Illinois College of 


be equipped with balloon tires. whether I ever had a car at all.” 


“Well,” answered the witness, “I was until 
Agriculture. It is suggested that wheelbarrows you cross-examined me. Now I’m not sure 
























FREE Book 


--On Protection 
of Fruit Trees from 
& Destructive Insects 


Tree Tanglefoot protects your fruit trees 
-completely against canker worms, climbing 
cut worms, ants, gypsy, brown-tail, tussock 
moth caterpillars, and all other creeping or 
climbing insects responsible for much fruit 
destruction. It is safe, easily applied and 
instantly effective. Inexpensive. A single 
application lasts for months. Send for your 
copy of our new free booklet, “Tree Tan- 
glefoot Protection,” giving you all] the facts. 


REE TANGLEFOOT 


A 
THE TANGLEFOOT CO. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Ma Ri QURQz 0-DA 


The TANGLEFOOT COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Dept. F 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your free book: “Tree Tanglefoot Protection.” 


MILLIONS 


OF INSECTS 
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— > Address. 







Name. 
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HARDIE OWNERS 
MAKE MONEY 
FROM FRUIT 





grade of 
fruit you 
produce 
depends § 
upon the 
kind of & 
rayer you use. You must baie a sprayer 
that provides ample capacity and high 


pressure to get the best results from spray- 
ing. You get 

big capacity and 
high pressure in 
any Hardie you 
buy. And you get 
them today at the 
lowest price 
quoted in our 32 
years of building 
real sprayers for 
intelligent grow- 
ers. Your Hardie 
embodies every 
advanced detail 
of design. Tractor 
and  truck-oper- 
ated models, sta- 
tionary plants, 
dust-proof pumps, 
up-to-date agita- 
tors, super-effici- 
ent spray guns— 
Hardie makes his- 
tory in thesprayer 
industry. Learn 
about modern 
sprayers in the 

ardie catalog. 


Write for your copy 


THE HARDIE 
MANUFAC- 
Hand operaled sprayers wih TURING CO. 

real capacity and pressure. Hudson, Mich. 


Branches at: aes Peapiona, Ore.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Kansas Gity, Mo. 


MBN iiil|s 


DEPENDABLE 
SPRAYERS 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Horse-High, Bull-Strong, Pig-Tight 

Mill to you. We Pay Freight. You save 

og cVery penny possible. We make own wire, 
asp - * weave it into fence and ship direct. Cop- 
per-Blend Steel Wire, 99 92/100 per cent 

pure zinc galvanized. Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed 
Wire, Paints, Roofing. New SOth Anni- 
versary Catalog FREE. Write today. 
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3 Kitselman Bros. Box 206, Muncie, Ind. 








A Powerful Tractor for Smal! Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers and Poultrymen. 


LOWER PRICES 











STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY .-<N & 
oye Minn. Philadelphia,Pa. New York, N. Sa 
0 Como Ave. 2447 Chestnut St. 206 Cedar St. 





STRAWBERRIES tells abont NE 


and BETTER var- 

ieties, selected 

—. thousands 

pas, by Government 

#>.* specialists. Also all the best Stand- 

Em ard and Everbearing kinds. Send 

today for FREE copy. It’s differ- 
ent; written by spec alists. 

he W. F. Allen Co. 


284 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 
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EASTERN APPLE GROWERS’ COUNCIL 
PLANS UNITED FRONT 


Tuat APPLES shall be included in any 
reciprocal trade agreements that may be en- 
tered into by the new Democratic admini- 
stration is the demand of the Eastern Apple 
Growers’ Council as expressed in the program 
adopted at a meeting of the council in Wash- 
ington, March 11. 

The council, a federation of State horticul- 
tural societies, was told by Senator Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia, its president, that Secretary 
Hull of the State department has the general 
subject of trade agreements in mind and “‘is 
Sympathetic toward the apple _ growers’ 
troubles.” 

Byrd said he had discussed the exporting 
problems of the apple industry with Huil 
and would go to him and to President Roose- 
velt with an outline of the tariff walls and 
quarantine regulations that are limiting the 
American trade abroad. 

The council’s plan includes circularizing 
the senators and representatives of the apple 
growing States through its State society 
members in an effort to present a solid front 
in negotiations leading toward favorable 
trade agreements abroad. 

The: material to be laid before President 
Roosevelt, Hull and the congressional repre- 
sentatives of the apple States will include a 
report that’ exports had declined more than a 
million and a quarter barrels during the cur- 
rent season. Total exports this season to 
March 4 were 2,618,220 barrels, reports to 
the council showed, against 3,972,161 barrels 
last season up to the same date. 

Tariffs and. quarantine rules, Byrd said, 


Grafting Grapes 


Greatiy improved quality and remark- 
able increases in yields of fruit are the chief 
advantages to be gained by grafting desirable 
varieties of grapes on hardy rootstocks, says 
Prof. F. E. Gladwin, grape specialist at the 
New York State Experiment Station who has 
been conducting experiments with grafted 
grapes for the past 13 years. According to 
Professor Gladwin, March is the best time of 
the year to graft grapes. 

Such well-known varieties as Delaware, 
Campbell, Niagara, Concord, Iona, Catawba, 
Worden, etc., have certain defects which de- 
tract from their value as commercial sorts, 
says Professor Gladwin. Some of them set 
more fruit than they can mature; some are 
erratic in their bearing habits and are over- 
sensitive to soil conditions; while some have 
the “off-year” habit to a marked extent or 
tend to “run-out” or deteriorate in yield and 
quality, he says. While grafting is not a 
cure-all for grape ills, he believes that many 
of these defects can be overcome by grafting 
these varieties on hardy rootstocks. 

Several standard varieties of grapes were 
bench-grafted by the whip-and - tongue 
method on selected rootstocks. Records on 
these vines have been taken for 13 years and 
show conclusively that American grapes can 
be materially improved in quality, that yields 
can be increased, and that more vigorous 
vines can be obtained by bench-grafting de- 
sirable varieties on suitable rootstocks. 

The cost of grafting is still a handicap to 
the method coming into practical use until 
more economical processes can be perfected, 
says Professor Gladwin. Indications are, 
however, that cheaper methods will soon 
follow and, in the meantime, grape growers 
are urged to give the method a trial on a 
small scale. Certainly where a well-devel- 


confront the apple exporter on all sides. 
“The only country where apples can go in 
unrestricted is Iceland,” he said, ‘whereas 
two years ago there virtually were no re- 
strictions.” 

Byrd was re-elected president of the coun- 
cil and John Napier Dyer of Vincennes, Ind., 
vice-president. R. T. Criswell of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., and Harold M. Rogers of South- 
ington, Conn., also were elected vice-presi- 
dents. 

Horticultural societies of Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New York and 
the Delaware-Maryland peninsula were 
represented at the meeting. The council 
takes in the territory east of the Missouri 
river. 

Resolutions were adopted asking Secretary 
Wallace of the Agriculture Department to 
include apples in any plans or programs of 
the department and requesting Chairman 
Morgenthau of the Farm Board to give con- 
sideration to the industry. 

Committees were appointed to discuss 
with government officials the question of 
eliminating under Federal regulations inter- 
state and export shipments of unclassified 
apples and to thresh out the problem of in- 
sect poisons. 

The council also agreed to ask the agricul- 
ture department to separate summer and 
winter apples in crop reports and to urge 
State societies to co-operate in bringing about 
use of standard size crates. 


Increases Yields 


oped local trade is available or in small vine- 
yards for home use grafted vines are much 
to be preferred to those propagated by cut- 
tings. 

It is also possible to replace undesirable 
varieties or misfits in the vineyard by graft- 
ing better sorts directly onto vines already 
established. For most purposes, however, 
bench-grafted vines will probably prove most 
satisfactory. 





Wide Variation in Tractor Expense 


[ N Illinois which has more tractors on farms 
than any other State the total costs of tractor 
operation in 1931 were $243 for two-plow 
standard tractors, $305 for three-plow stand- 
ard tractors, and $287 for two-plow general- 
purpose tractors, according to figures an- 
nounced by P. E. Johnston of the farm or- 
ganization and management department, IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture. The cost figures 
were collected from central Illinois farms. 
The most recent census reports show 69,628 
tractors on Illinois farms. 

“The average hourly cost of operation was 
63 cents, 76 cents and 56 cents, respectively, 
for the three different kinds of tractors. 

“Although the average cost for general- 
purpose tractors was 56 cents an hour, there 
was a wide variation from farm to farm. 
Nineteen out of 65 tractors were operated at 
a cost of less than 50 cents an hour, while 
seven tractors were operated at a cost of more 
than 70 cents an hour.” 
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Economy and Efficiency 
Necessary in New England 


In THESE times the fruit grower must 
practice both efficiency in marketing and 
economy in production, says Dr. George F. 
Potter, of the University of New Hampshire. 
The maintenance of good yields without un- 
due expense is a large factor in reducing cost 
per unit. Yield records of New Hampshire 
orchards indicate that the grower who has 
an orchard of 1,000 mature bearing trees 
should on the average market annually 6,000 
to 7,000 packed boxes of fruit aside from 
cider and other stock sold in bulk. For 15- 
year-old trees this standard calls for about 
2,500 boxes per year, and 20-year-old trees 
4,500. Under New England conditions it is 
usually more economical to maintain these 
yields under sod culture than under cultiva- 
tion, although this may not be true if the use 
of a tractor is practicable. The maintenance 
of organic matter is a very important factor 
in maintaining orchards in good vigor and 
production. Under sod culture the organic 
matter of the soil is conserved and with oc- 
casional plowing and reseeding can generally 
be maintained satisfactorily. Recent long 
time experiments indicate that if cultivation 
is practiced occasional seeding down of the 
orchard is advisable to replenish the organic 
matter of the soil. 

In sod culture an adequate mulch and fer- 
tilization with readily available nitrogenous 
materials are essential. The use of phos- 
phorus and potash in the orchard is of more 
doubtful value. Experiments in New Hamp- 
shire to date indicate no measurable benefit 
from these additional materials in vigor of 
tree, size, color, or quality of crop. Eco- 
nomic studies of New Hampshire orcharding 
indicate, however, that the so-called com- 
plete fertilizers very materially increase the 
cost of maintenance of the orchard. 

Quality is important for the marketing of a 
high quality product is much more simple 
than when one has poor or mediocre fruit. 
It is maintained through pruning, thinning, 
spraying, and orchard sanitation. Contrary 
to general opinion, pruning rarely or never 
increases yield while thinning definitely de- 
creases the total crop. Both may be prac- 
ticed judiciously to improve the size and 
quality of the apple. 

Spraying is one of the most expensive and 
difficult operations in all orchard manage- 
ment. It would be false economy to elimi- 
nate or reduce the program of control for 
apple scab, codling moth, curculio, and other 
orchard pests. Many fruit growers, however, 
could apply more materials at less cost by 
giving attention to their equipment and 
spraying procedure. Adequate means for 
mixing materials and filling the spray tank 
are essential to efficiency. The use of large 
capacity nozzles and equipment for spraying 
during the evening or night cuts costs mate- 
rially. The removal of trees, sometimes seed- 
lings and often odd trees of early varieties 
on which the fruit is not always harvested, 
is of material assistance in reducing blemish 
from insect and disease. 





United States standards for citrus fruits 
have been issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. They supersede U. S. 
Standards for Florida citrus fruits, and U. S. 
Standards for Texas citrus fruits, but they do 
rt apply to California and Arizona citrus 
ruits. 





“Carlot Shipments and Unloads of Im- 
portant Fruits and Vegetables for the Calen- 
dar Years 1929 and 1930,” is the title of 
Statistical Bulletin 38, recently issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Mary a grower has lost the profitable part of 

hiscrop when he tried to save money by 

skimping on spray. Use ‘ Black Leaf40” and grow 

a full crop of choice fruit. “Black Leaf 40” prices 

have been reduced to the lowest level in history and 

you can fight pests with it at less expensethan ever before. 

Every farm has many uses for this versatile destroyer of pests. 


SPRAY WITH IT—DUST WITH IT—DIP WITH IT 
DRENCH WITH IT—DELOUSE WITH IT 


“Black Leaf 40” mixed with dehydrated lime 
makes an effective dust for use on many types 
of fruits and vegetables. As a stock dip it is 
effective on lice and sheep tick. As a drench it 
controls stomach worms in sheep. Painted on 
the roosts it controls poultry lice. Hasatwo-fold 
killing action—by fumes and contact. Send for 
literature giving details on method of applying. 
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Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 


Incorporated 
Costs only a 

Fraction of a 
cent a Bird 


3316 





Louisville, Ky. 


ue 
t 








S| 1 
Noone 7! FR 
can make a good drink 
out of poor Coffee 


You can get no finer coffee 
flavor in the cup than is in the 
coffee you buy. But there is 
one coffee you can always de- 
pend upon to be “always” de- 
licious, “always” rich and mel- 


low and sparklingly fresh. That 
coffee is Beech-Nut. For Beech- 
Nut is finest mountain-grown 
coffee, scientifically blended and 
roasted — then protected by 
modern high-vacuum tins. 


Beech-Nut Coffee 


Rare Flavor from Tropic Heights 





About 7,054 inspections of fruits and vege- 
tables were made during the last fiscal year 
ended June, 1932, in 354 markets in which 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics does 
not maintain offices. Total inspections in all 
cities were 53,241. Most of the inspections 
made in markets where no office is main- 


tained were in Jersey City, with a total of 
4,129 inspections. The state of New Jersey 
as a whole reported 4,711 inspections in out- 
side markets; Connecticut 574, Ohio 365, 
Texas 331, Massachusetts 207, New York 
206, and Pennsylvania 125. 
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Worlds Lowest Priced 


Quality Ys 
Home. 


AB 


Buy direct from Mill. Save $200 to $800. Price in- 
cludes all jumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, 
~~ - rior woodwork, baraware, S. dca nails, 







and stains. 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


fiutiie's . oe Readi-cut System saves labor costs and 
EE enn plans for quick, easy Ho 
ows many designs in Hom 
FREE ¢ Catalog show: mee Filing Stations, Tour 
ist Cottages and Roadside Stores. Write for it today. Address 
nearest office. Ask for Catalog No. 140. 
THE ALADDIN CO. PomiansMiaueeN 


KINKADE GARDEN apg 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
Reduced Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm MachineCo. 
1105 33rdAve.,S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Tallest Hotel 
P, lan to Visit 46 Stories High 


A Century of Progress 
and stay at the 


MORRISON 


The Chicago World's Fair of 1933 — 
from June to November. Don't miss 
this thrilling review of the scientific 
and industrial achievement of our 
presentage. Bystaying atthe Morrison 
you are right in the center of things 
in Chicago. In the “heart of the Loop,’ 
the Morrison is near shops, theaters, 
and railroad stations. All rooms are 
outside with bath, Servidor, circulat- 
ing ice-water and bed-head reading 
lamp. Automatic garage facilities. 


A great hotel in a great city! 


| 2500 ROOMS—$2.50 UP 
LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 








MORRISON HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Streets 
8 BOW: CE® 
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The Strawberry Outlook 


(From Page Five) 


vested acreage and only slightly larger than 
the acreage estimated for picking in 1933. 
Growers in Arkansas and Missouri are ap- 
parently planning for larger plantings for the 
1934 season than were made for either 1932 
or 1933. In Tennessee and Kentucky, how- 
ever, the present evidence points to an acre- 
age for 1934 somewhat smaller than the 1933 
acreage but materially above the 1932 acre- 
age. 

In the late States of Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin, the 1933 commercial acreage for 
picking is slightly in excess of the high acre- 
age of 1932. Although strawberry acreages 
for harvest in these late States have varied 
but little during the last decade, yield per 
acre and production have been relatively 
high in 1931 and 1932. With the low pur- 
chasing power of consumers, the average 
price to growers in 1932 was 32 per cent 
below that of 1931 and was only 45 per cent 
of the average price for the previous five 
years (1926-1930). 


In the Pacific Coast and Mountain States, 
about 24,500 acres are indicated for picking 
in 1933. This acreage has been exceeded in 
only one year (1932) but it is only about 7 
per cent larger than the average acreage har- 
vested from 1927 to 1931, inclusive. Most of 
the production from these western States is 
sold to local processing plants and for con- 
sumption as fresh fruit in western markets. 
Yield per acre in these States was unusually 
good in 1932 and production was the largest 
on record. Prices to growers were excep- 
tionally low, amounting to less than 50 per 
cent of the average price for the previous 
five years, 1927-1931. 

The quantity of strawberries used in the 
cold-process pack of the Pacific Northwest 
increased from 5,000 tons in 1926 to 14,600 
tons in 1928; declined to 7,600 tons in 1930, 
and amounted to 12,000 tons in 1931. Al- 
though no statistics are yet available for the 
1932 pack, the indications are that the quan- 
tity used for cold packing was 10 to 15 per 
cent less than in 1931. 


Red Cedar Trees Near Orchards Should Be Removed 


Ape. growers and investigators are of 
one accord in the opinion that the only satis- 
factory way to prevent serious damage from 
cedar rust is to cut the red cedar in the 
vicinity of apple orchards, says T. J. Talbert 
of the department of horticulture of Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. Since the red 
cedar does not sprout from the stump or 
stub, one cutting is sufficient, but it is im- 
portant that every red cedar tree be cut to a 
distance of one and one-half to two miles 
from orchards if satisfactory protection 
against the disease is to be afforded, he be- 
lieves. 

The red cedar trees which generally do the 
greatest harm in commercial apple growing 
districts are those which are allowed to grow 
along the roadsides, on pasture lands, and 
on rough and uncultivated waste lands. In 
such situations, from 30 to 40 or 50 years 


may be required to develop cedar trees cap- 
able of making satisfactory fence posts. No 
one, therefore, can question the advisabil- 
ity of destroying runty, unprofitable cedar 
trees in the neighborhood of commercial or- 
chards, if the matter is considered from an 
economic point of view, says Professor Tal- 
bert. 

In the spring, during. rainy or damp 
weather about the time for apples to bloom, 
the mature cedar apples or cedar balls on 
the red cedar produce jelly-like horns or 
appendages. These appendages contain nu- 
merous teliospores which germinate, produc- 
ing small spores called sporidia* Upon the 
drying out of the appendages following rains, 
the sporidia are blown on the young leaves 
and fruits of the apple. These spores ger- 
minate readily on the leaves and fruit of the 
apple under favorable conditions. 


Spring Clean-Up Will Help Reduce Insect Damage 


Tue BURNING of fence rows, roadsides, 
weed patches and waste areas last fall would 
have killed more insects, but a spring clean- 
up can still do part of the job, according to 
the University of Nebraska agricultural ex- 
tension service. This is particularly true if 
the burning is done before the last severe 
freezes in the spring. Dead sweet clover and 
many weeds are likely to harbor great num- 
bers of eggs of cut worm moths which can 
be destroyed by burning. Disking the 
ground thoroughly or plowing deeply after 
burning the trash at that time of the year 
will destroy many more of the wintering in- 
sects, eggs and pupae. The burning of bunch 
grass will get rid of many of the chinch bugs. 
A general clean-up around the garden will 
reduce the damage of insects which work on 
squash and cucumber vines, tomato plants, 
cabbage and many of the other garden vege- 
tables. 

The worms or larva of many field crop 
and garden pests feed upon the foliage or 


roots of such weeds as pig weed, ragweed 
and lambsquarter. Keeping down such 
weeds in season and burning up what re- 
mains of the old crop of weeds will do 
much to control the insect pests of the com- 
ing year. Rotation of crops even in the gar- 
den will also help in controlling the damage 
done by insects. 





“Sampling” Increases Sales 
(From Page Four) 
and tables under beautiful shade trees, where 
travelers may stop and eat watermelons, fruit, 
and cantaloupes, all off the ice, just as if they 
had been ordered in the most up-to-date city 
cafe. 

“The idea of offering free samples to tempt 
buyers of quality products has paid me well, 
and I have often wondered why there is not 
more of it. It ought to pay every operator 
of a roadside fruit stand or booth,” he told 
me. 
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A PROFITABLE HABIT 


Read these ads each month. Answer those that interest you. 
It’s a profitable habit. You may do business with our adver- 
tisers with full confidence of a square deal. Use an ad your- 
self wherever you have something to sell or want to buy some- 
thing. Send your ad now; it costs only 15 cents a word. Be 
sure to count name and address. Each initial or whole number 


is a word. Our advertisers say it pays handsomely. 





CASH-WITH-ORDER 











OPPORTUNITY ADS 


DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED ADS 


oO | = ——— in ~~ = These are regular display style 
advertisements or else illustrated classified advertisements. 

nly 15¢ a Word| 3x 

advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, eggs, poultry equipment 

and supplies, pigeons, pet stock, fur-bearing animals. $1.15 

per agate line or $16.10 per inch. Minimum size, 5 lines. Dis- 

play-classified ads get extra attention. Send yours today. 


$1.35 per agate line or $18.90 per inch except display 


ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 75 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ht. 


NURSERY STOCK 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 





EARLY BEARING PAPERSHELL PECAN TREES, 
peaches, apples, figs, etc. Stock. guaranteed. Catalog 
free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, WORTHWHILE VARIETIES, 
$2.00 to $3.00—1,000. Mastodon, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries, 100—$1.00; 1,000—$7.75. Grapes. Investigate 
our low prices.. Cloverleaf Nurseries, Three Oaks, Mich. 





EXTRA GOOD SPRING BEARING STRAWBERRY 
Plants at Wholesale Prices. Senator Dunlap, $2.50; 
Premier, $2.75; Blackmore, Washington or Beaver, $3.00 
thousand or by the hundred, 40c. : 

MYERS NURSERY, Arcadia, Wisconsin 





LOWEST PRICES ON RECORD. BEST VARIETIES. 
Apple, Peach Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines, 3c; Shrubs, 
10c; Evergreens, 25c. Seeds, bulbs, etc. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 501, Rogers, Ark. 





15 JONATIIAN, $1.00 POSTPAID. 12 RHUBARB, 75c 
postpaid. Tromble’s, Box 618, Bentonville, Ark. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS SLIGHTLY USED ALTERNAT- 
ing and Director Current generators. % horse alternat- 
ing Motors, $12.75. Many others. ELECTRICAL SUR- 
PLUS CO., Dept. 42, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





TOBACCO 


BEST QUALITY MILDEST GOLDEN CIGARETTE 
Smoking or Mellow Long Red Leaf Chewing, 10 pounds 
either for only $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay 
when received. Morris Farms, Mayfield, Ky. 








CRAFTING 
GRAFTING 


Don’t ruin your trees—Make them 
pay while grafts are growing 
Fruit in half the time 
Send stamp for circular explaining 

new system 
W. L. MINOR 
Massachusetts 





Brockton 











SEEDS 


HILL SELECTED AND HYBRID SEED CORN. 
Early and late Sweet Corn varieties. Quality Farms, 
Pittsford, N. Y. 








CERTIFIED POTATOES—SMOOTH WHITE RURAL, 
Irish Cobbler, Russet Rural, Green Mountain, Spaulding 
Rose. Rath Bros., Pittsford, N. Y. 





ONE FULL-SIZE PACKET OF MAULE’S FAMOUS 
Blood-Turnip Beet for a 2c stamp to pay postage. 
Enough seed for 25 ft. of row. A special offer to get 
acquainted with Maule’s tested, guaranteed seeds. 
Maule’s big 1933 Seed Book free. Write today! Wm. 
Henry Maule, 425 Maule Bldg., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 
MEN ACQUAINTED WITH GROWERS 


A new line of pruning shears designed 
for modern pruning needs. Manufacturer 
wishes agents to sell direct to consumer. 
Liberal commissions. Protected territory. 
THE NILES COMPANY 
Lowell, Mass. 














WANTED—FRUIT GROWERS TO SELL OUR NEW 
Double Red Varieties of Apple Trees, including Richared 
Delicious. Save money on your trees and make money 
taking orders. TITUS NURSERY CO., Waynesboro, Va. 


BEES 


BEEKEEPERS SHOULD BE YOUR BEST CUSTOM- 
ers. Rates 5e per word. Sample copy free. Send 10c 
stamps for three months trial subscription. Beekeeping 
is pleasant and profitable. The Beekeepers Item, Box 
838, San Antonio, Texas. 











THREE BAND ITALIAN BEES WITH QUEENS, 3 
lb, packages, $2.00 each; Extra Queens, 50 cents each. 
D. C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 


GRAFTING WAX 


GRAFTING WAX FOR ORCHARDISTS. BOTH 
Hand and Brush Wax. Michigan State College for- 
mulas. Free Price List. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 








GRAFTING WAX—AN OLD-FASHIONED WAX OF 
superior quality. Withstands heat and cold. Packed in 
convenient wooden boxes. Fifty cents per pound; six 
= for $2.00, postpaid. Lyman Davis, Monson, 
Maine. 








HELP WANTED, MALE 


EARN UP TO $25 WEEKLY OR MORE GROWING 
mushrooms in cellar or shed. Illustrated hooklet free. 
American Mushroom Industries, Ltd., Dept. 610, To- 
ronto, Ont. 











HOSIERY 


LADIES’, MEN’S HOSIERY, $1.75 DOZEN; PRE- 
paid, guaranteed. Write for latest catalogue. L. S. 
Sales Company, Asheboro, N. 


MILKING MACHINES, SUPPLIES 


MILKING MACHINES, SUPPLIES, ALL MAKES. 
ami supplies. Milker Exchange, Box 26, Mankato, 
Minn. 


MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED 


ARRANGING IN ALL BRANCHES, MELODIES AND 
lyrics supplied; orchestrating and piano parts prepared 
for publication. Harry Ludwig, Wurlitzer Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


QUILT PIECES—PRINTS, PERCALES, PLAIN MA- 
terials. Trial package 25c, postpaid. Grant’s Supply 
Store, Dept. 2, Warsaw, Illinois. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 









































BULBS 


100 GLADIOLUS BULBS $1.00 PREPAID. 20 BLOOM- 
ing varieties. Gerry DeHoff, Kendallville, Ind. 








PATENTS—LOW COST. EASY TERMS. BOOK AND 
—_. free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 368, Washing- 
ton, 








PERSONAL 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OLD AGE PENSION INFORMATION. ENCLOSE 


stamp. Judge Lehman, Humboldt, Kans. 





“BULLFROG RAISING!’’—PAYS’ BIG MONEY! IN- 
vestigate this (New Industry). Send for our valuable 
(FREE) book ‘‘Fortune in Bullfrogs.’’—American Bull- 
frog Industries, 100-HHH, Fremont, Ohio. 


WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO—BE SMART AND PLAN 

your trip. Complete building and _ street information 

— 40c. C, Kruzan, 7050 Merrill Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 











DOCS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. SHIP 
anywhere, live delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange 
remedy $1. Bulldogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 








PHOTO FINISHING 


16 PRINTS, 25C; ROLLS PRINTED, 5X7 ENLARGE- 
ment, 25c; 8x10, with frame, 49c; Painting Free with 
Cosmetics. Arteraft Laboratories, Pilsen Station, Chi- 
cago, Nlinois. 














BABY CHICKS 


25 HAYES TRIPLE PURPOSE MATING CHICKS 
free with each 100 ordered. Guaranteed against loss 
ten days. Twenty varieties. Postpaid. 250,000 chicks 
weekly. 14 years’ experience. 11 Hatcheries. Custom- 
ers 43 States. Free catalog with full details. Hayes 
Brothers Hatchery, Decatur, Illinois. 








BLOODTESTED CHICKS. ALL BREEDS. IMME- 
diate delivery. Low Wholesale Prices C.0.D. Midwest 
Hatchery, Box 155, Clinton, Mo. 





THOUSANDS HATCHING 
weekly in 17 varieties. This is 
our eighth year to bloodtest to 
eradicate disease. Also “Snaps 
or Bargain Seekers.” Beautiful 
catalogue free for the asking. 
We guarantee the quality with 
100% alive delivery prepaid. Will 
send C.O.D. Atz’s Hatcheries, 
Mrs. N. A. Atz Milltown, Ind. 





PEDIGREED BLOODTESTED R.0.P. BREEDERS 
with egg records, 200 up, produce our strong, husky 
chicks. Write for new low prices. Scheer’s Electric 
Chickeries, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 





CHICKS., DUCK- 
LOOK! LINGS, BABY TUR- 
KEYS AND GOSLINGS of 
Finest Quality. Thousands 
weekly. Chicks Blood Tested. 
Lowest Price. Catalog Free, ex- 
plaining. 

NABOB POULTRY FARMS 
Box A Gambier, Ohio 





c. O. D. ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTTES, $6.95. 

Brown, White Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Mixed, $6.50. 

— shipment. Yesterlaid Farms, Mt. Healthy, 
io. 





SEX-LINKED HYBRID CHICKS. DISEASE FREE. 
Easier to raise. Quick growers. World’s greatest egg 
and meat producers. Very profitable. Wonderful colored 
book tells all. Send postcard for free copy today. Anna 
Humbert, Box 13, Freeport, Ill. 





THOROUGHBRED BLOODTESTED BARRED, BUFF, 
White Rocks, S. C. Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Min- 
orcas, $7.00 per 100; Leghorns, Heavy Mixed, $6.50; As- 
sorted, $5.00; Seconds, $4.00; Guaranteed; Postage paid. 
Shipping weekly. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 60, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


BUFF LEGHORNS 


BUFF LEGHORNS. BLOODTESTED, ACCREDITED. 
Literature. Mrs. E. F. Jones, Gallatin, Tenn. 

















WHITE WYANDOTTES 


WHITE WYANDOTTES, REGAL DORCAS PEN EGGS. 
Pen Chicks. Mrs. Ben Schwartz, Freeburg, Mo. 


TURKEYS 


IMPROVED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. EGGS, 
four dollars fifteen; one hundred, twenty dollars. Post- 
paid. Robbins Ranch, Belvidere, Kansas. 

















MAKE MONEY RAISING TURKEYS. CAN BE 
raised anywhere in confinement or on range. Learn all 
about them; modern scientific methods of breeding, 
hatching, raising and marketing through Turkey World, 
official publication of all breeders’ associations. Sam- 
ple copy 10c (coin). Subscription $1.00 per year. 
Big Value. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send dollar bill 
at our risk Today for Your subseription. Address: 
Turkey World, 445 So, Kenilworth Avenue, Elmhurst, 
ml. 





REF. STACK 


hiverelowasehat UIBEEIGILE 
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Orchardists beware! Indications are that San José Scale will do 
even more damage this year than last. 


SUNOCO controls this ruinous pest..and 
eosts you less this year than ever before 


A solution of 3 gallons of SUNOCO SPRAY with 97 gallons 
of water insures perfect control of San José Scale. Spray 
all parts of trees, including trunks and larger limbs. 


SUNOCO SPRAY also kills Aphis, Red Mite and Apple Red 
Bug with just one spraying at the “open bud” stage. Used 
by leading orchardists for years with great success. 


SUNOCO is sold delivered to your freight station at new low prices 
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MADE BY SUN OIL COMPANY 


Mail to SUNOCO Spray Dept. F. , 2 . 
SUN OIL COMPANY - Fruits Philadelphia 


1608 Waln 
eterna nts sc oo f: Abe Producers of Blue Sunoco Motor Fuel 
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